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The  Human  Cost  of  Military  Spending:  Exporting  Death 


Port  Chicago  Sea  Blockade  - October  13,  1983 
by  lone  Roberts,  Port  Chicago  Sea  Blockade 

By  1 1 a.m.  the  word  was  out:  The  S.S.  Elizabeth  Lykes  would  be  sailing  for  Acajutla,  El  Salvador, 
from  Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station,  Port  Chicago,  at  6 p.m.  It  would  be  carrying  the  bombs  and  muni- 
tions that  would  be  used  to  kill  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  Central  America.  (This  is  called  “aid.”)  Our 
job  was  clear:  we  must  try  to  blockade  this  carrier  of  death.  We  must  raise  a hue  and  cry  in  opposition 
to  our  government’s  murderous  policies  by  placing  our  bodies  between  these  bombs  and  the  people  in 
Central  America  who  were  being  killed  every  day. 

With  less  than  two  hours  notice,  some  forty  men,  women  and  children  assembled  at  McAvoy  Harbor 
in  Concord.  We  carried  three  inflatable  rafts,  a mountain  of  life-preservers,  miscellaneous  paddles,  buck- 
ets and  banners— a rough  but  intrepid  “peace  navy.”  The  harbormaster  greeted  us  with  the  news  that  we 
could  not  launch  our  rafts  from  the  harbor  due  to  four-foot  swells  on  the  river,  despite  the  beautiful  day. 
Also,  the  Coast  Guard  handed  us  notices  that  there  was  a “restricted  zone”  around  the  Elizabeth  Lykes 
between  the  hours  of  5 and  10  p.m.  It  seemed  that  our  information  about  the  Lykes'  sailing  time  was 
correct.  (Continued  on  page  83) 
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Friends  and  the  Economics  of 
Christian  Stewardship 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  through  its  Discipline 
Committee,  has  revised  its  Faith  and  Practice  to 
include  new  Advices  and  Queries  on  Stewardship. 

As  we  have  brought  together  in  this  issue  Jack 
Powelson’s  economic  analysis  of  our  “guns  and 
butter  dichotomy”  and  the  effects  of  military 
spending  on  our  economy  and  introduce  Robert 
Schutz’s  exciting  proposals  for  “Unemployment 
in  the  ’80’s”  and  consider  the  “Feminization  of 
Poverty”— we  perceive  these  new  Advices  and 
Queries  on  Stewardship  as  the  most  appropriate 
framework  for  their  presentation. 

Queries: 

“Do  we  regard  our  time,  talents,  energy,  money, 
material  possessions  and  other  resources  as  gifts 
from  God,  to  be  held  in  stewardship  and  shared 
according  to  the  Light  we  are  given?  How  do  we 
express  this  conviction?” 

Advices: 

“John  Woolman’s  simple  statement  in  A Word 
of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the  Rich  (1793) 
may  serve  as  a beginning  for  all  consideration  of 
stewardship:  ‘As  Christians,  all  we  possess  are  the 
gifts  of  God.  Now  in  distributing  them  to  others 
we  act  as  his  steward,  and  it  becomes  our  station 
to  act  agreeably  to  that  divine  wisdom  which  he 
graciously  gives  to  his  servants.’ 

“The  principle  of  stewardship  thus  applies  to 
all  that  we  have  and  are,  as  individuals,  as  mem- 
bers of  groups,  and  as  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

As  individuals,  we  are  obliged  to  use  our  time, 
our  various  abilities,  our  strength,  our  money, 
our  material  possessions  and  other  resources  in 
a spirit  of  love,  aware  that  we  hold  these  gifts  in 
trust,  and  are  responsible  to  use  them  in  the  Light. 
As  Friends,  and  as  members  of  other  groups,  we 
seek  to  apply  the  same  spirit  to  the  use  and  con- 
tribution of  our  corporate  resources.  As  people, 
we  are  obliged  to  cherish  the  earth,  and  to  protect 
all  its  resources  in  a spirit  of  humble  stewardship, 
committed  to  the  right  sharing  of  these  resources 
among  people  everywhere. 

“ ‘To  turn  all  the  treasures  we  possess  into  the 
channel  of  Universal  Love  becomes  the  business 
of  our  lives’— this,  in  the  words  of  John  Woolman, 
is  the  meaning  of  Christian  stewardship.” 
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(Blockade:  Cont.  from  front  cover) 

We  left  McAvoy  and  went  to  the  other  nearby  marina  where  we  busied  ourselves  with  many  tasks  to 
prepare  for  going  out  on  the  water.  By  5 p.m.  we  had  hired  a larger  boat  to  take  us  out  near  the  Lykes, 
and  some  of  us  were  wondering  if  we  would  be  in  time,  if  the  ship  would  be  gone  with  her  evil  cargo 
before  we  even  got  near.  It  was  almost  six  as  we  approached  the  giant  silhouette  of  the  freighter. 
Quickly  we  launched  our  rafts  and  five  of  us  clambered  aboard  each  of  them,  and  started  paddling 
furiously  toward  the  ship,  still  at  the  dock. 

Now  three  Coast  Guard  boats,  two  launches  and  the  sheriffs  patrol  boat,  which  had  been  lurking 
behind,  sped  in  around  us.  “It’s  moving,”  someone  cried,  and  we  saw  that  the  Lykes  was  under  way. 

We  paddled  feverishly  into  the  restricted  area  to  place  ourselves  directly  in  her  path  but  were  cut  off  at 
every  turn  by  the  motor  boats  of  the  officials. 

Suddenly  there  was  a deep  hush.  The  giant  black  wall  of  the  Lykes'  hull  moved  swiftly  and  quietly 
past  us.  The  Coast  Guard  left  us  alone  now,  and  the  boat  that  the  media  folk  had  hired  hummed  around 
us  as  we  drifted  with  our  paddles  in  our  laps.  We  marvelled  at  the  beauty  of  the  brilliant  red  sunset  and 
the  seeming  contradictions  around  us.  “No  More  Vietnam  Wars  - U.S.  Out  of  El  Salvador”  and  “Stop 
the  Death  Ships,”  our  signs  read. 

What  will  it  take  to  reverse  the  inhuman  policies  of  our  government? 

The  Port  Chicago  Sea  Blockade  Peace  Navy  needs  your  help  in  organizing  the  ongoing  sea  blockade 
of  Death  Ships  to  Central  America. 

Working  with  CISPES— Committee  in  Solidarity  with  the  People  of  El  Salvador-and  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Peace  Navy  is  made  up  of  volunteers  dedicated  to  creative  non-violent 
protest  of  U.S.  interventionist  and  militarist  policies,  especially  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
Central  America. 

We  welcome  people  who  can  work  generously  for  long  or  short  periods  of  time  without  benefit  of  a 
cute  uniform  or  advancement  in  rank.  We  need  boats  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  The  only  pay  is  the  peace 
of  mind  and  satisfaction  of  working  with  others  to  do  an  important  job  you  believe  in.  If  you  are  able 
to  help  or  want  more  information  contact  David  Hartsough,  AFSC,  2160  Lake  Street,  San  Francisco 
94121 , (415)  752-7766,  or  lone  Roberts,  (415)  658-4259.  Contributions  will  be  accepted  gladly. 
Blockade  meetings  are  generally  at  7:30  p.m.  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of  each  month.  All  are 
welcome. 


Military  Spending  and  the  Economy 
by  Jack  Powelson,  Boulder  Meeting 

Suppose  that  I— a Quaker  and  pacifist— were  to  discover  that  military  spending  stimulated  the  economy, 
relieving  misery  and  unemployment.  Suppose  that  the  thousands  of  jobs  created  by  military  spending 
should  supply  the  income  taxes  by  which  cuts  in  health,  education,  and  welfare  might  be  restored.  What 
would  I do? 

My  answer  is  that  pacifism  is  absolute.  I believe,  with  George  Fox,  that  war  is  wrong  for  any  cause. 

I want  to  make  this  point  clear  at  the  outset.  When  my  economic  findings  are  the  opposite  of  the  happy 
picture  outlined  above— as  indeed  they  are—  I want  Friends  to  understand  that  I have  no  need  to  “make” 
my  economics  justify  my  pacifism. 

Military  spending  has  been  a disaster  to  the  economy,  for  one  main  reason.  It  has  sifted  away  the 
national  resources,  including  skilled  labor,  capital,  and  search  for  technology,  from  civilian  into  military 
pursuits.  Prior  to  the  present  administration,  military  outlays  had  been  declining  relatively,  from  49.0% 
of  government  budget  expenditures  in  1960  to  23.4%  in  1980,  while  expenditures  for  unemployment 

(Continued  on  page  84) 
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insurance,  welfare,  and  health  increased  from  22.1%  to  43.4%.  If  we  also  include  education  (5.3%  of 
budget  expenditures),  human  resource  expenditures  in  1980  became  more  than  twice  those  for  the 
military  and  made  up  almost  half  the  national  budget! 

This  is  the  trend  that  Mr.  Reagan  has  wanted  to  reverse.  Military  expenditures  are  on  their  way  up 
again,  from  23.4%  in  1980  to  28.6%  estimated  for  1984,  while  spending  on  unemployment  insurance, 
welfare,  and  health  is  down  slightly,  from  43.4%  to  43.1%.  Despite  all  the  fanfare  about  hurting  the 
poor,  the  built-in  nature  of  many  programs  and  the  opposition  in  Congress  have  kept  the  President  from 
cutting  as  much  as  he  would  have  liked.  Therefore,  he  has  financed  the  military  increase  by  the  very 
means  he  promised  to  avoid:  a heavy  budget  deficit.  Whereas  budget  expenditures  were  1 1.5%  greater 
than  receipts  in  1980,  for  1984  they  are  projected  at  26.9%  higher. 

To  finance  its  deficit,  the  government  competes  with  business  in  the  ordinary  capital  markets.  New 
capital  outlays  to  modernize  businesses  would  increase  the  productivity  of  labor— define  “productivity” 
as  output  per  worker— thus  increasing  the  demand  for  labor  (unemployment  down)  and  damping  infla- 
tion (prices  down  as  goods  are  cheaper  to  produce).  When,  however,  government  demands  funds  to 
finance  its  deficit,  less  are  available  for  business  to  use  for  productivity  increase.  The  bidding  for  funds— 
government  versus  business— drives  the  interest  rate  up.  The  high  rate  discourages  business  investment, 
and  that  is  why  government  can  swallow  the  funds. 

But  the  process  is  even  more  insidious  than  that.  In  case  the  government  should  fail  to  compete  the 
funds  away  from  business  sufficiently,  it  can  get  them— via  the  Federal  Reserve— by  creating  more  money. 
The  resulting  inflation  reduces  the  buying  power  of  others  (including  businesses),  while  that  of  govern- 
ment is  increased  because  it  has  grabbed  the  new  money.  In  this  way,  government  forces  a diversion  of 
resources  from  all  others  to  itself.  After  increasing  for  many  years,  business  expenditure  on  new  plant 
and  equipment  declined  from  a peak  of  $321  billion  in  1981  to  $307  billion  (preliminary  estimate)  in 
1983,  while  the  unemployment  rate  (percentage  of  workforce)  increased  from  7.0%  in  1980  to  9.5% 
in  1982.  (It  is  down  slightly,  to  9.1%  in  September,  1983,  latest  data  available  at  time  of  writing).  Labor 
productivity  was  already  declining  before  the  President  took  office,  so  economists  generally  do  not  blame 
him  for  that.  It  is  now  rising  again,  albeit  slowly,  as  the  economy  pulls  out  of  a recession. 

Martin  Feldstein,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  understands  all  the  above— he  is  a 
conservative  and  I have  not  heard  that  he  is  a pacifist— and  he  has  told  it  to  the  President  and  the  public. 
The  result  is  that  at  the  moment  I write  this,  Feldstein  is  under  pressure,  and  I would  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  he  has  been  forced  to  resign  before  this  article  is  published.  The  President,  it  would  seem,  is  un- 
willing to  take  advice  even  from  conservative  economists,  but  is  bent  on  continuing  his  policy  regardless 
of  damage  to  the  economy. 

Now,  what  about  the  first  argument,  that  military  spending  provides  employment  and  stimulates  the 
economy?  It  does  provide  employment,  but  only  by  taking  away  employment  somewhere  else— from 
wherever  business  would  alternatively  have  invested  the  funds.  More  to  the  point,  it  has  created  goods 
(missiles  and  bombers)  that  are  worthless  from  any  welfare  standpoint,  whereas  the  same  resources  might 
have  created  things  of  value,  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  or  machinery  that  would  have  led  to  a higher 
standard  of  living.  There  is  a guns  and  butter  dichotomy— to  the  extent  you  have  one,  you  cannot  have 
the  other. 

Do  these  considerations  reinforce  my  pacifism?  No,  it  is  not  in  need  of  reinforcement.  But  if  they 
were  widely  understood,  they  might  persuade  non-pacifists  to  question  military  expenditures  out  of  self- 
interest  alone. 

(All  data  in  this  article  are  calculated  from  information  in  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
1981,  p.  248,  ?Ln^  Economic  Indicators,  October  1983,  both  of  which  are  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce.) 
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Unemployment  in  the  ’80’s 
by  Robert  R.  Schutz,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

Wanted:  Community  Organizer  to  facilitate  birth  of  self-help  worker-owned  cooperatives 
among  the  unemployed.  Must  be  personable,  have  high  energy,  take  initiative,  be  dedicated 
to  the  task.  Salary  $15,000  to  start,  contract. 

Are  we  ready  to  run  this  want  ad?  Not  quite,  not  yet.  Perhaps  we  can  join  together  to  do  it  after  you 
read  this  article.  Perhaps  we  will  require  a little  more  education,  persuasion,  or  “consciousness-raising,” 
as  we  now  say. 

All  of  the  elements  are  present  among  us.  We  have  unemployment,  which  is  a great  motivator  to  work. 
We  have  history  to  guide  us,  both  in  failed  and  in  successful  experience.  We  have  wealth  from  which  to 
provide  this  kind  of  salary  to  a community  organizer.  We  have  a non-profit  corporation,  PYM,  through 
which  we  can  make  our  contributions  for  this  worthy  social  service,  tax-deductible.  We  have  a specific 
fund,  the  Fund  for  Concerns,  which  could  have  been  tailor-made  for  this  purpose,  it  fits  so  well  what  we 
are  here  proposing.  We  have  a mechanism  for  activating  that  fund,  which  is  at  present  a bit  comatose, 
in  encouraging  any  person  with  a concern  (for  the  unemployed?)  to  go  to  his  or  her  monthly  Meeting 
for  support.  If  the  request  exceeds  the  resources  of  that  Meeting,  the  Meeting  can  forward  the  request 
for  help  to  the  PYM  Fund  for  Concerns,  with  the  assurance  that  it,  the  Meeting,  will  administer  the  help. 

Friends  have  an  over-arching  concern  for  finding  one  or  more  solutions  for  unemployment,  and  that 
is  peace.  We  are  also  concerned,  of  course,  about  the  suffering  that  accompanies  unemployment.  But  we 
counsel  young  people  to  object  to,  avoid,  and  resist  the  Armed  Services,  and  so  far  we  can  offer  them  no 
alternative  to  the  unemployment  that  faces  them  if  they  do  what  we  advise.  We  ask  employed  people  to 
give  up  jobs  that  are  morally  repugnant,  such  as  making  missiles,  bombs,  and  military  hardware;  but  so 
far,  at  least,  if  they  take  our  request  seriously,  they  are  likely  to  find  themselves  on  the  slag-heap  of 
human  castaways,  possibly  unemployed  and  begging  government  hand-outs  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Suppose  we  leap  ahead:  if  full  employment  elsewhere  were  available  as  an  alternative  to  employment 
in  the  service  of  war,  then  our  arguments  for  right  employment  would  carry  weight. 

This  situation  is  likely  to  get  worse  as  our  technology  outstrips  our  imaginations  in  eliminating  old 
jobs  and  failing  to  provide  new  ones.  It  is  time  we  put  ourselves  to  work,  and  stop  relying  on  “progress,” 
corporations  that  export  our  jobs  to  the  Third  World,  and  on  the  government  to  feed  us. 

By  this  time  you  (reader)  must  be  shaking  your  head  over  this  knotty  problem:  how  do  we,  or  rather, 
how  does  the  Community  Organizer  do  what  you  (writer)  suggest?  It  is  hard  to  be  brief,  but  there  is  a 
manual,  and  there  is  experience,  as  suggested  above.  The  experience  of  the  1930’s  in  “Pipe  City,” 
Oakland,  California,  is  compelling,  even  inspiring.*  There  the  organizing  function  was  supplied  by  a few 
of  the  unemployed  themselves.  Jobs  were  literally  scrounged  from  the  rest  of  the  community  by  offering 
to  clean  basements  and  back  yards  for  the  junk  that  could  be  salvaged,  by  offering  to  harvest  crops  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  by  retrieving  unused  machinery,  rehabilitating  and  refitting  it  to  do  useful 
work,  by  inhabiting  vacant  stores  and  workplaces,  by  preserving  and  canning,  by  running  a lumber  mill 
and  a furniture  factory,  and  so  on.  As  it  grew  from  6 to  1500  members,  almost  all  of  the  material  neces- 
sities and  services  for  life  were  offered  by  this  worker  industrial/marketing  cooperative. 

And  all  of  this  was  done  on  a barter  basis,  with  almost  no  exchange  of  cash.  Hours  were  credited  on 
the  books  at  100  points  per  hour,  and  supplies  were  “priced”  in  the  stores  at  approximately  the  labor 
cost  ( in  points)  of  getting  them  there.  Workers  could  pay  for  things  they  needed  in  these  stores  by  writ- 
ing checks  against  their  labor  accounts  on  the  books.  The  internal  operation  was  organized  by  sections 
of  25  members  who  sat  around  tables  every  Friday  night,  heard  reports,  passed  out  jobs,  and  brainstorm- 
ed the  next  week’s  and  month’s  opportunities.  Section  leaders  were  picked  by  merit  and  subject  to  the 
will  of  the  group.  Everyone’s  hours  were  valued  the  same  as  everyone  else’s,  and  there  was  no  formal 
organization  or  ownership.  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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The  Oakland  UXA  (Unemployment  Exchange  Association)  was  only  one  of  two  hundred  or  more 
labor  and  production  exchanges  in  California,  although  it  may  have  been  the  largest  and  most  successful. 
At  the  height  of  this  movement,  more  than  100,000  workers  were  so  organized  in  the  State  of 
California.  Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  a politician  would  see  the  light  of  these  self-help  exchanges, 
and  go  on  to  offer  a vision  of  their  expansion  into  a second  economy  that  would  “End  Poverty  in 
California,”  the  EPIC  campaign  of  Socialist-turned-Democrat  Upton  Sinclair.  Sinclair  swept  the  Demo- 
cratic primary  for  governor  in  1932,  and  scared  the  daylights  out  of  the  Establishment.  So  he  lost  after 
a vicious  campaign  against  him— lost  to  a resurrected  right-winger— and  the  movement,  which  had  been 
promised  recognition  and  even  help  by  Harry  Hopkins  and  Eranklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  was— in  the  eyes 
of  its  leaders— betrayed  and  scuttled  by  the  WPA. 

Not  only  was  it  scuttled  by  the  WPA,  which  offered  “decent”  cash  wages  to  the  unemployed,  and  to 
which  members  of  the  Co-ops  flocked,  leaving  commitments  and  these  rudimentary  organizations  in 
collapse,  but  it  was  ruined  by  defects  in  conception  and  organization,  which  had  to  be  expected  in  a 
“revolution”  that  was  forged  in  the  fires  of  necessity,  run  by  the  seat  of  the  pants,  and  subject  to  the 
usual  anti-“communist”  harassment.  Typical  errors  that  are  easily  identified  in  hindsight  are:  attitude 
toward  work  (which  was  to  pad  the  hours);  lack  of  formal  organization;  commitment  to  barter;  lack  of 
a sense  of  ownership  and  build-up  of  equity;  the  very  ideal  of  equal  pay,  which  satisfied  the  ideals  of 
some  but  offended  others;  and  the  scrounging  attitude  that  dictated  little  or  no  investment  (money  or 
soul)  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  These  organizations  were  not  carefully  worked  out  or  put  together 
with  an  eye  to  the  future;  they  were  not  designed  to  be  permanent;  and  young  people  left  them,  as  they 
would  any  temporary  job,  the  moment  they  saw  a better  opportunity. 

What  we  have  to  marvel  at  is  that  despite  flaws  in  organization,  in  politicization,  and  in  motivation, 
these  worker-cooperative  self-help  exchanges  were  enormously  successful  on  their  own  terms  for  a 
limited  time  in  the  ’30’s.  We  also  have  models  of  successful  similar  types  of  organization  that  have  been 
carefully  thought  through  and  become  much  more  permanent  in  the  Mondragon  Cooperatives  of  Spain. 
These  cooperatives  do  not  suffer  from  any  of  the  defects  and  flaws  mentioned  above;  they  are  presently 
operating  and  still  successful  after  28  years  of  experience  in  Spain,  and  although  they  will  have  to  be 
adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  unemployed  here  in  the  ’80’s,  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  can 
be  done.  More  than  100  attenders  at  PYM  last  August  saw  and  were  impressed— even  excited— by  the 
BBC  film  on  Mondragon  shown  there. 

Perhaps  we  are  readier  than  we  thought  to  think  through  and  apply  the  Mondragon  principles  of 
cooperative  organization  to  our  unemployment  problem  somewhere  here  in  California,  to  fund  our  con- 
cern through  the  Fund  for  Concerns,  and  to  run  the  ad  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  hoping  to  find  the 
(F)friend  who  is  capable  and  dedicated  enough  to  undertake  this  experiment  in  our  behalf,  an  experiment 
that  could  revolutionize  the  economy  for  the  unemployed  in  the  ’80’s  (who  could  be  any  of  us),  and 
even  have  an  impact  on  peace. 

I have  gone  as  far  as  theory  permits  in  envisioning  the  project  and  in  writing  the  manual.  I believe  we 
can  carry  it  out  in  these  United  States  in  spite  of  the  Welfare  System,  which  kills  the  spirit.  What  we 
need  now  is  a worker,  an  oversight  committee,  and  implementation  of  the  Fund  for  Concerns.  If  this 
piques  your  interest,  please  get  in  touch  with  me. 

Robert  Schutz 
7899  St.  Helena  Road 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95404 


*Recent  coverage  of  this  story  can  be  found  in  “Living  in  the  UXA,”  by  John  Curl,  East  Bay  Express 
(free  weekly),  Nov.  1 1 , 1983,  p.  1 ff. 
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The  Feminization  of  Poverty 

Reprinted  from  the  FCL  Newsletter,  May,  1983 

The  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  has  al- 
ways stood  up  for  the  poor.  We  have  supported 
guaranteed  family  income,  equal  access  to  em- 
ployment, housing  and  other  resources,  and 
humanitarian  and  equitable  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. In  order  to  continue  our  effective  advo- 
cacy for  those  in  need  we  must  address  the  fact 
that  the  composition  of  the  culture  of  poverty 
is  changing. 

Now,  more  than  at  any  time  in  recent  history, 
the  poor  are  likely  to  be  women.  In  1980,  two 
out  of  three  adults  in  poverty  were  women  and 
more  than  one-half  of  the  families  defined  as  poor 
were  headed  by  single  women.  The  number  of 
households  headed  by  single  women  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  15,000  per  year. 

Why  are  women  poor? 

Historically  poverty  has  always  been  attributed 
to  lack  of  work.  For  many  men  in  poverty,  finding 
a job  would  end  their  economic  woes.  For  women, 
however,  having  a job  often  does  not  spell  an  end 
to  poverty.  Women  face  three  additional  structural 
barriers  in  their  struggle  against  poverty. 

1 .  The  nature  of  the  family  is  changing 

Women  are  increasingly  becoming  single  heads 
of  households.  Only  7%  of  all  American  families 
meet  the  stereotype  of  a working  father,  a depen- 
dent mother,  and  two  children.  The  percentage  of 
female-headed  households  increased  82%  between 
1970  and  1980.  Today  50%  of  all  children  can 
expect  to  live  in  a single-parent  household  for  a 
significant  portion  of  their  lives.  One  major  reason 
for  this  increase  in  female-headed  families  is  that 
the  number  of  divorces  has  increased  threefold  in 
the  last  twenty  years. 

The  fact  that  women  are  bearing  a greater 
responsibility  for  supporting  themselves  and  their 
families  does  not  by  itself  cause  women  to  be  poor. 
The  problem  according  to  Diana  Pearce,  the  Direc- 
tor for  Catholic  University  Law  School’s  Center 
for  National  Policy  Review,  is  that  we  still  have 
“a  deep  social  ambivalence  toward  the  woman  who 
is  single  and  economically  independent.”  We  have 
not  accepted  women  as  primary  wage  earners. 


2.  Women’s  earning  power  is  less  than  men’s 

Not  only  are  women  still  socialized  to  expect 
to  be  supported  at  least  partially,  by  a man,  but 
women’s  earning  power  has  actually  decreased 
relative  to  men’s  over  the  last  20  years— from  59% 
to  57%. 

Women  earn  less  than  men  for  two  reasons. 

One  is  that  they  are  paid  less  for  comparable  work 
and  the  other  is  that  they  are  segregated  into  low- 
paying  dead-end  jobs  that  are  usually  not  unionized 
and  have  no  benefits  such  as  retirement  or  health 
insurance.  Out  of  the  420  occupations  listed  by 
the  U.S.  Census,  20  account  for  80%  of  all  employ- 
ed women.  These  are  for  the  most  part  service, 
manufacturing,  and  clerical  jobs.  The  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  reports  that  the  real  earnings  for 
these  jobs  have  gone  down  in  recent  years. 

It  is  this  occupational  segregation  that  makes 
the  crucial  difference  between  women’s  and  men’s 
poverty,  according  to  Barbara  Ehrenreich  and 
Karin  Stallard  of  Ms.  magazine.  For  women  work- 
ing in  these  occupations,  having  a job  is  no  guaran- 
tee against  poverty.  Of  the  mothers  heading  house- 
holds and  working  outside  of  the  home,  one-quar- 
ter had  incomes  below  the  federally  defined  pover- 
ty level.  Female-headed  families  live  on  40%  of 
the  income  male-headed  families  do. 

3.  Women  continue  to  bear  the  major 
responsibility  for  child  rearing 

Not  only  are  more  women  heading  families  on 
less  money,  but  they  are  doing  it  with  little  or  no 
help  in  raising  or  supporting  their  children. 

Divorce  usually  results  in  the  man  becoming  single 
and  the  woman  becoming  a single  head  of  house- 
hold. For  many  women  it  is  this  single  parenthood 
that  pushes  them  into  poverty.  Research  has  shown 
that  divorce  typically  leads  to  a 72%  decrease  in  the 
woman’s  standard  of  living  and  a 42%  increase  in 
the  man’s.  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  child 
support  is  not  usually  paid,  even  if  it  is  awarded  by 
the  court.  White  women  have  a 71%  chance  of  be- 
ing awarded  child  support  and  black  women  have 
a 29%  chance.  40%  of  all  departed  fathers  did  not 
pay  any  child  support  at  all  and  the  average  pay- 
ment by  the  60%  who  did  was  less  than  $2,000 
per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  with  cliild  support, 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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single  women  parents  have  the  problem  of  child 
care.  Affordable  child  care  is  not  readily  available. 
84%  of  working  mothers  cannot  find  places  for 
their  children  in  licensed  day  care  facilities.  In 
California,  only  one-third  of  the  million  children 
with  working  parents  can  be  served  by  the  existing 
child  care  spaces.  Even  if  child  care  is  available 
the  cost  is  often  prohibitive  for  working  mothers. 
The  cost  of  child  care  is  particularly  expensive  if 
the  child  is  two  years  old  or  younger.  A recent 
study  in  Sacramento  found  that  day  care  for  in- 
fants could  not  be  had  for  less  than  $350  per 
month  per  child. 

All  of  these  factors  combined  mean  that  for 
many  women  single  parenthood  means  poverty. 
For  minority  women  the  situation  is  even  worse 
as  racism  combines  with  the  other  factors  to  make 
them  even  poorer. 

Older  Women 

There  are  3 million  women  over  65  living  in 
poverty.  For  older  women  left  single  by  either 
divorce  or  widowhood  the  effects  of  the  factors 
that  cause  women’s  poverty  are  particularly  devas- 
tating. Often  these  women  have  not  participated 
in  the  labor  force  in  many  years;  or  if  they  have  it 
has  often  been  in  low  paying  jobs  where  they  have 
not  been  able  to  build  up  any  security,  savings  or 
retirement  benefits.  Older  women  face  the  addi- 
tional barrier  of  age  discrimination  in  employment. 
Moreover,  women  do  not  receive  credit  from  the 
Social  Security  system  for  work  they  have  done  in 
their  own  homes.  The  combined  effects  of  lack 
of  participation,  lack  of  opportunity  to  work, 
ageism  and  sexism  combine  to  make  a bleak  out- 
look for  millions  of  older  women. 

Public  Assistance  - the  last  resort 

Some  women  are  hit  harder  by  the  causes  of 
poverty  than  others.  For  women  who  have  no 
family  support  system  to  help  them  in  times  of 
hardship,  a divorce  or  a major  medical  expense 
can  push  them  over  the  edge  from  barely  surviving 
on  a minimal  salary  into  relying  on  public  aid. 
There  are  1.5  million  women  and  children  depend- 
ing on  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
for  their  survival.  Benefits  provided  by  these  pro- 
grams are  woefully  inadequate.  The  system  is 


designed  to  discourage  all  but  the  most  determined 
or  desperate  from  using  it.  Despite  that,  both  the 
state  and  federal  government  have  made  major 
cuts  in  these  public  assistance  programs  in  the  last 
two  years,  leaving  millions  of  women  and  children 
in  even  more  desperate  straits.  Cuts  have  included 
restricting  eligibility,  elimination  of  the  incentives 
for  working  mothers,  no  cost  of  living  adjustments 
for  AFDC  and  only  2.8%  for  Social  Security  (SSI/ 
SSP),  and  severe  cuts  in  the  Medi-Cal  program. 
What  To  Do,  What’s  Being  Done 

The  elimination  of  women’s  poverty  will  require 
that  we  address  and  excise  its  unique  causes.  Edu- 
cating people  on  the  issue  is  an  important  step.  The 
Assembly  Human  Services  committee  chaired  by 
Tom  Bates  (D.,  Oakland)  in  connection  with  the 
California  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women 
held  a hearing  on  the  Feminization  of  Poverty  in 
San  Francisco  on  April  8th.  The  hearing  partici- 
pants identified  both  long  and  short  term  goals. 
Long  term  goals  include: 

- providing  women  job  training  and  education 
that  will  allow  them  to  secure  employment 
that  pays  a living  wage 

- eliminating  discrimination  in  employment 
based  on  age,  sex,  and/or  pregnancy 

- eliminating  the  wage  gap  between  men  and 
women,  including  equal  pay  and  comparable 
worth 

- making  affordable,  adequate  child  care 
available 

- adjusting  the  social  security  system  to 
address  the  changing  nature  of  the  family 
in  order  to  provide  benefits  for  women  who 
have  been  homemakers  for  years 

- giving  women  access  to  pensions,  health 
insurance,  and  retirement  benefits 

- increasing  child  support  collection  efforts 

These  are  long  term  goals.  Until  they  are  realiz- 
ed, we  must  protect  the  millions  of  women  and 
children  who  depend  on  public  assistance  for  their 
survival.  This  includes  supporting  a cost-of-living- 
adjustment  for  both  AFDC  and  SSI/SSP  recipients, 
opposing  any  further  cuts  in  human  services  and 
advocating  equitable  tax  reforms. 
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A Touch  of  the  Orient  Through  Oriental 
Brush  Painting 

by  Mary  Margaret  Bailey,  Friend  in  the  Orient 

When  Lloyd  Bailey  and  I agreed  to  come  to 
Korea  for  the  Friend  in  the  Orient  Committee,  we 
needed  to  have  some  additional  activity.  We  knew 
we  would  be  attending  Seoul  Friends  Meeting.  We 
offered  to  lead  discussions  on  Quakerism  and  to 
teach  English  conversation,  and  wanted  to  explore 
other  aspects  of  Korea.  For  years  I’ve  been  inter- 
ested in  art  and  have  had  a course  or  two.  This 
seemed  a good  time  to  carry  that  interest  further 
and  through  art  to  learn  more  about  the  Orient. 

I feel  I’m  still  in  the  kindergarten  stage  so  far  as 
art  is  concerned  but  learning  has  been  very  mean- 
ingful. It  also  has  many  commonalities  with 
Lloyd’s  interest  in  Oriental  religious  classics.  As 
he  reads  books  on  Taoism  and  Buddhism  he  often 
finds  something  about  art  that  he  reads  to  me. 

Chin  Young  Sang,  a member  of  Seoul  Friends 
Meeting  whom  we  learned  to  know  when  we 
attended  the  1979  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  FWCC 


in  Switzerland,  arranged  for  me  to  take  lessons 
from  an  artist  friend  with  whom  he  himself  has 
been  studying.  Shin  Young  Sik  is  the  son  of  an 
artist  and  typifies  the  Oriental  artist,  first  by 
authenticity  of  his  work  and  also  in  his  philosophy 
of  teaching.  In  the  past,  monks  were  often  artists. 
They  had  time  to  sit  and  contemplate  nature. 

They  would  have  young  students  sit  with  them. 

For  many  months,  the  young  apprentices  did 
nothing  but  prepare  the  ink  on  the  ink  stone. 

When  the  artist  felt  the  student  was  ready,  then 
he  could  paint.  Even  though  this  has  not  been  the 
case  with  me,  the  time  spent  in  making  the  ink  is 
a time  to  settle  down  and  prepare  myself  for 
painting.  When  I asked  Shin  Young  Sik  what  he 
thought  about  when  he  prepared  ink,  he  laughed 
and  said  that  he  thought  of  the  number  of  pictures 
he  had  to  paint  and  the  lack  of  time  to  paint  them. 
Early  painters  never  sold  their  works  of  art.  They 
were  given  away  or  stayed  in  the  monastery.  May- 
be art  has  lost  something,  having  become  so 
commercial. 

The  Oriental  painting  of  both  Korea  and  Japan 
came  from  the  Chinese.  My  first  lessons  were  of 
the  “Sah  Gun  Ja”  (four  gentlemen).  The  plum 
blossom,  orchid,  bamboo  and  chrysanthemum  were 
supposed  to  possess  the  characteristics  of  a perfect 
gentleman:  the  plum  blossoms  in  the  rigorous  and 
severe  winter;  orchids  grow  in  the  deep  valley  that 
is  far  away  from  the  secular;  bamboo  stands  straight 
at  all  times;  and  the  lovely  chrysantheumn  blooms 
in  late  September.  All  were  the  close  friends  and 
models  of  literary  men.  In  drawing  these  four 
sages  one  is  more  interested  in  expressing  feelings 
and  spirit  than  technique.  Of  course  some  tech- 
nique is  necessary  and  learning  the  strokes  used 
in  painting  the  four  sages  gives  one  the  basic  strokes 
needed  for  Oriental  brush  painting. 

Shin  Young  Sik  speaks  only  a little  English  but 
with  the  help  of  Chin  Young  Sang,  the  artist’s 
demonstrations  and  even  at  times  his  guiding  my 
hand  through  a movement,  I have  moved  from  one 
sage  to  another  in  my  two  lessons  a week.  We’ve 
also  worked  on  Bowers,  birds  and  have  begun  to 
do  landscapes.  I feel  comfortable  when  copying 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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the  artist’s  work  but  feel  insecure  when  trying  to 
do  compositions  on  my  own.  It  will  take  time. 

Oriental  art  in  general  is  very  symbolic  and  close- 
ly tied  to  nature.  Animals,  plants  and  the  elements 
represent  the  yin  and  yang  of  the  universe.  Below 
are  a few  symbolic  representations  in  painting  that 
Lloyd  introduced  me  to  through  his  reading  of 
Taoism  and  Buddhism: 

Water  can  have  both  yin  and  yang;  for  it  is 
weak,  yielding  and  pliable  yet  it  can  wear 
down  the  hardest  rock.  . . The  lotus  flower 
comes  out  of  the  mud.  Its  stems  represent 
the  umbilical  cord  of  life,  and  its  flowering 
is  expansion  and  realization  in  the  realm  of 
light.  Thus  it  represents  the  whole  growth, 
potentialities  and  spiritual  development  of 
man  in  the  world.  . . The  bamboo  is  all  the 
qualities  of  the  soul  of  man  and  of  nature 
epitomized.  It  is  the  yin-yang  symbol  of 
the  universe.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  dig- 
nity and  nobility,  the  austerity  of  its  form  is 
wisdom  and  the  severe  simplicity  of  abstract 
thought.  It  is  the  fine  character  which  bends 
before  the  storm  but  does  not  break;  it  is 
the  scholar-gentleman  who  is  upright  in 
bearing,  ruler,  austere,  virtuous,  dignified 
and  wise.  It  is  gracefulness,  fastidiousness, 
constancy  and  yielding  but  enduring 
strength.^ 

One  could  go  on  and  on  with  many  other  symbolic 
representations,  such  as  horse  and  lion-speed  and 
strength;  crane— celestial  powers  etc.  Understand- 
ing many  of  these  symbols  makes  viewing  the 
many  temples,  palaces  and  museums  here  in  Korea 
and  in  other  Oriental  cultures  much  more  meaning- 
ful. 

In  the  same  book  an  interesting  comparison  was 
made  between  art  in  the  Far  Eastern  religions  and 
Christianity. 

Compared  with  Taoists  and  Buddhists, 

Christian  attitudes  towards  nature  have 
been  curiously  insensitive  and  downright 
domineering  and  violent.  Like  landscape 
painting,  the  Humanitarian  Movement  in 
Europe  was  almost  completely  secular.  In 
the  Far  East  both  were  essentially  religious.^ 


In  another  book,  lent  to  me  by  Yoon  Kyung  Ro, 
an  attender  of  the  Meeting  who  knew  of  my  interest, 
the  author  talks  of  Chinese  art: 

Chinese  (and  Oriental)  painting  is  not 
merely  a product  of  technical  skill  but  it 
is  basically  an  achievement  of  high  level  self- 
cultivation,  without  which  creative  intuition 
cannot  emerge.  When  creative  intuition  and 
ontological  experience  become  one,  great 
works  of  art  are  produced.^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Taoism  was  flourishing 
in  500  B.C.  Ham  Sok  Han,  the  83  year  old  Quaker 
here  in  Seoul,  lectures  on  Taoism  every  Tuesday 
night.  Much  Western  thought  and  art  have  come 
into  Korean  culture.  I am  glad,  however,  that  I am 
taking  Oriental  brush  painting  in  order  to  under- 
stand Eastern  thought  through  art.  One  could  wish 
that  early  Quakers  could  have  been  exposed  to  the 
Oriental  philosophy  of  art,  for  it  has  taken  years  to 
overcome  the  belief  that  art  was  secular  and  not  of 
the  spirit.  Early  Quakers  missed  a great  deal. 

^ Taoism:  The  Way  of  the  Mystic  by  Cooper, 
pages  107-113. 

^Ibid.,  p.  116. 

^Creativity  and  Taoism,  A Study  of  Chinese 
Philosophy,  Art  and  Poetry  by  Chang  Chung  Yuan, 
p.229. 
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Review 

by  Robert  Schutz,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

In  Context:  A Journal  of  Humane,  Sustainable 
Culture.  Quarterly,  66  pp.,  illus.  $14  per  year. 

P.O.  Box  30782,  Seattle,  WA  98103 

When  I resigned  as  editor  of  Friends  Bulletin 
five  years  ago,  two  world-famed  social  scientists 
among  our  readers  asked  me  to  consider  with  them 
founding  a new  Journal  of  Social  Issues,  with  a 
particular  emphasis  on  Quakers  as  we  address  these 
issues.  I appreciated  their  confidence,  but  budget 
and  energy  analysis  kept  us  from  going  ahead  with 
the  project.  Starting  a new  journal  is  a tough 
assignment,  even  if  one  could  guarantee  a Quaker 
audience,  and  of  course  one  can’t. 

Now  I am  delighted  to  find  In  Context,  the 
magazine  I would  have  liked  to  edit,  and  to  review 
it  for  your  consideration.  In  many  ways  it  is  better 
than  the  one  I would  have  put  out.  It  addresses 
most  of  the  Quaker  social  concerns  I am  aware  of 
plus  a few  more,  yet  it  is  not  limited  to  Friendly 
writers  or  readers.  It  comes  along  at  a time  in 
history  when  we  need  life  and  hope,  if  we  will 
postpone  the  Apocalypse,  and  it  has  an  optimistic 
outlook.  It  manages  to  communicate  with  those 
whose  politics  differ  widely  from  mine  without 
offending  any  of  us.  It  posts  subject  themes  far 
in  advance,  just  as  I did  in  the  Bulletin,  and  invites 
contributions  from  anyone  who  has  something  to 
say.  I cannot  sample  all  of  its  riches  in  a short 
review,  but  will  pick  out  one  article  for  summary, 
and  then,  whether  that  one  turns  you  on  or  not, 
highly  recommend  that  you  subscribe. 

The  Fall  1983  issue  of  In  Context  contains  a 
long  interview  with  Robert  Fuller,  former  president 
of  Oberlin  College  and  now  a part  of  the  Mo  Tzu 
project,  named  after  an  itinerant  peacemaker  in 
5th  Century  B.  C.  China.  The  interview  is  entitled 
“A  Better  Game  than  War.”  Fuller  suggests  that 
deterrence  does  not  work  as  a policy  based  on 
fear.  Instead,  if  it  is  to  “work”  (and  that  means 
long-term),  it  must  be  based  on  attending  “directly 
and  explicitly  to  the  safety  of  others”— embodying 
the  ancient  ethical  prescriptions  common  to  all 
religions. 


Fuller  and  his  colleagues  recognize  the  values 
men  and  women  have  always  found  in  war,  and  he 
broaches  what  he  calls  “psychotectonic  shifts”  in 
emphasis  and  program  that  will  fulfill  many  of 
these  values  (“moments  of  exhilaration,  camaraderie, 
nobility,  leadership,  courage,  and  glory,  to  name  a 
few”)  and  still  not  involve  us  in  “omnicide.”  In 
response  to  the  question:  “Are  you  suggesting  that 
peace  is  actually  not  a viable  goal  for  the  ‘Peace 
Movement’?”  He  responds,  “Yes,  I am,  exactly. 

Peace  is  the  absence  of  a very  exciting  activity- 
war.  And  nobody  ever  opted  for  nothing  in  place 
of  something,  especially  something  exciting.  Peace 
has  the  connotation  of  peace  and  quiet,  of  serenity, 
of  bliss;  and  people  aren’t  actually  attracted  to  that 
very  much.  It’s  boring  after  awhile.” 

Asked  for  examples  of  psychotectonic  shifts,  he 
cited  the  elimination  of  slavery  and  illiteracy  (from 
the  past),  and  hunger  (still  to  come,  although  the 
Mo  Tzu  project  came  close  to  getting  a national 
campaign  launched  under  President  Carter.  He  says, 
“Hunger  awaits  its  Lincoln.”) 

Robert  Fuller  recognizes  the  differences  between 
examples  he  has  cited  and  war.  He  says,  “If  another 
game  can  in  fact  be  substituted  for  war,  it  will  have 
to  meet  not  only  the  individual’s  need  for  challenge 
and  adventure,  but  also  the  collective  need  for  an 
integrative  myth  that  renders  life  and  lives  meaning- 
ful.” He  has  not  set  before  us  a completed  work; 
he  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  need  for  our 
best  thinking  along  these  lines. 

Honduras  Bans  Women’s  Prayer  Pilgrimage 

On  December  5 a Pilgrimage  of  150  American 
women  heading  for  Honduras  to  pray  for  peace  was 
denied  entry.  Armed  immigration  officials  at 
Tegucigalpa  Airport  cited  a decree  against  admitting 
“religious  persons”  and  required  the  Air  Florida 
plane  carrying  the  first  Pilgrimage  contingent  to 
return  to  Miami.  The  Religious  Women’s  Pilgrimage 
for  Peace  made  national  news  when  it  shifted  focus 
to  public  prayer  and  representations  at  the  State 
Department  in  Washington,  D.C.  One  California 
Quaker  (Barbara  Graves)  participated  in  the  Pil- 
grimage. Her  account  of  the  religious  and  political 
drama  is  available  from  AFSC,  2160  Lake  St.,  San 
Francisco,  CA  94121. 
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Memorial  Minutes 
Alexandra  Docili 

Alexandra  Piper  Docili  was  born  on  May  15, 
1910,  in  San  Jose,  California,  and  died  in  San 
Francisco  November  24,  1983,  after  a gallant,  long 
struggle  with  cancer. 

She  and  her  older  sister,  Doris,  attended  public 
schools  in  San  Jose,  Alexandra  met  her  husband, 
Ernst  Peter  Docili,  in  1933  when  they  were  students 
at  the  Rudolf  Schaeffer  School  of  Design  in  San 
Francisco.  They  were  married  in  1948  in  the  old 
Mills  College  Chapel,  and  Alexandra  arranged  the 
flowers  for  the  wedding.  She  had  been  working  as 
secretary  to  Mills  College’s  Dean  Hawkes,  and 
attending  part-time  as  a special  student  in  poetry. 

In  1949  the  Docilis  travelled  east  to  Marlboro 
College  in  Vermont.  While  there,  they  first  learned 
of  Pendle  Hill,  and  after  a year  they  went  to  that 
Quaker  commiunity  of  worship,  work  and  study. 

It  was  a place  which  claimed  their  devotion.  From 
1950-1960  Alexandra  and  Peter  lived  at  Pendle 
Hill,  where  Peter  served  as  Director  of  Publications 
and  Alexandra  taught  arts,  crafts  and  poetry.  In 
that  nurturing  environment  she  discovered  some 
of  the  central  threads  of  her  life:  her  remarkable 
abilities  as  a teacher  of  the  arts,  her  enthusiastic, 
persistent  commitment  to  the  disciplined  joys  of 
mind  and  spirit,  and  a home  in  the  larger  human 
family.  Friends  preparing  to  go  overseas  into  crisis 
work  for  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
remember  how  “she  sent  us  off  with  enriched 
feelings.” 

Peter  and  Alexandra  came  to  San  Francisco  in 
1950,  and  Alexandra  worked  for  four  years,  first 
as  secretary  and  then  Administrative  Assistant 
to  Stephen  Thiermann,  the  Executive  Secretary  for 
the  Northern  California  office  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  while  Peter  returned 
to  work  at  the  Schaeffer  School. 

Alexandra  became  a member  of  our  Friends 
Meeting  May  13,  1962,  and  served  for  a time  as 
editor  of  the  Meeting  newsletter,  a task  to  which 
she  brought  her  love  of  literature  as  well  as  office 
skills.  In  her  editorial  columns  she  invited  us  to 
hear  and  respond  to  poetry  in  fresh  new  ways,  as 
an  opening  for  the  Spirit. 

But  surely  her  greatest  gifts  to  Friends  were 


the  art  classes  which  she  taught  at  the  Center.  With 
marvelous  ingenuity,  patience  and  faith  in  each 
individual’s  unique  abilities,  she  enlarged  our  per- 
ceptions into  world  of  nature  and  imagination 
through  her  lessons  in  color,  shape,  design.  We 
did  what  we  had  not  thought  we  could  do,  and  had 
a glorious  time  in  the  process.  One  of  her  admoni- 
tions was  a quotation  from  the  artist,  Paul  Klee: 
“The  painting  has  a life  of  its  own.”  Alexandra 
trusted  that  life  and  its  leadings,  and  she  encouraged 
the  wellspring  in  us.  She  taught  us  to  look  long 
enough  to  see. 

Throughout  her  life  Alexandra  Docili  remained 
a very  special  student  and  teacher.  She  was  a 
counselor  to  whom  people  turned  with  trust,  for 
she  knew  how  to  accept  and  value  differences. 

For  a number  of  years  she  participated  in  and 
taught  classes  in  San  Francisco’s  Re-Evaluation 
Counseling  community. 

When  she  was  nearly  seventy  years  old,  she  be- 
gan a dogged  and  intensive  period  of  study  which 
led  to  successful  completion  of  requirements  for 
her  high  school  diploma,  and  then  she  entered  San 
Francisco  State  University  as  a freshman.  Despite 
her  shyness,  her  confidence  grew,  and  she  revelled 
in  the  scope  of  her  classes,  in  writing  papers,  in 
exposure  to  minds  keen  and  original  as  her  own. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  about  a year  short 
of  finishing  requirements  for  graduation.  To  the 
end  of  her  life  she  continued  reading,  exploring 
the  Bible,  philosophy,  literature,  prayer  and  medi- 
tation. She  was  drawn  with  fascination  to  the 
inner  and  outer  worlds  which  are  God’s  gifts  to  us. 

Alexandra  loved  nature  in  all  its  strangeness 
and  wonderful  variety.  Walking  on  the  beach  and 
watching  the  egrets  nest  and  dance  and  fly  were 
particular  joys.  She  said  if  she  could  choose  one 
bird  to  be,  it  would  be  the  egret.  Physical  objects 
intrigued  her  curiosity— bones,  shells,  feathers; 
things  invited  her  to  examine  their  fundamental 
structure  as  part  of  the  intricate  and  complex  net- 
work of  relationships  to  which  we  also  belong. 

One  of  her  resources  as  a teaching  artist  was  Gray’s 
Anatomy,  and  her  drawings  and  paintings  show 
meticulous  care  for  detail  as  well  as  visionary  con- 
nections to  dream  and  story.  She  was  a fine  seam- 
stress, and  enjoyed  choosing  and  combining  fabrics 
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and  colors.  It  somehow  feels  right  to  mention  in 
our  remembering  her  that  even  in  the  months  of 
chemotherapy  for  cancer,  which  led  to  temporary 
loss  of  her  hair,  she  invented  ways  of  tying  and 
wearing  bright-colored  scarves  around  her  head. 

Her  friends  cherish  many  memories  of  Alexandra: 
her  wry  wit  and  puckish  sense  of  humor;  her  child- 
like delight  in  living;  the  gifts  she  chose  and  gave  to 
us— a poem  sent  in  a note,  a candle  left  on  a door- 
step, handmade  clothing,  so  many  warm  and  lovely 
gestures.  We  are  thankful  for  her  amazing  instruc- 
tion, her  tenacity,  and  her  courage.  In  sorrowing 
for  her,  we  praise  God  that  we  knew  her,  and  we 
celebrate  her  life  in  words  of  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  the  Jesuit  poet  whose  work  she  respected 
and  loved. 

Glory  be  to  God  for  dappled  things— 

For  skies  of  couple-colour  as  a brinded  cow; 

For  rose-moles  all  in  stipple  upon  trout 
that  swim; 

Fresh-firecoal  chestnut-falls;  finches’  wings; 
Landscape  plotted  and  pieced— fold,  fallow, 
and  plough; 

And  all  trades,  their  gear  and  tackle  and  trim. 

All  things  counter,  original,  spare,  strange; 

Whatever  is  fickle,  freckled,  (who  knows  how?) 

With  swift,  slow;  sweet,  sour;  adazzle,  dim; 

He  fathers  forth  whose  beauty  is  past  change: 

Praise  him. 


Charles  James  Swift  1918  - 1983 

Charles  was  born  in  Eaton,  Ohio  on  May  3, 

1918,  first  son  and  second  child  of  County  Agricul- 
tural Agent  Aubrey  J.  Swift  and  Catharine  Balder- 
ston  Swift,  of  a well-known  Maryland-Pennsylvania 
Quaker  family. 

Losing  his  father  when  he  was  not  yet  four, 
Charlie  moved  with  mother,  two  sisters  and  brother 
to  the  home  of  the  maternal  grandparents  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  Grandfather  Balderston,  a 
stern  conservative  Quaker  of  a highly  practical  and 
scientific  bent,  was  a major  influence  in  the  child- 
hood of,  especially,  the  boys.  Upright,  opinionated 
and  principled,  he  taught  them  the  value  of  careful 
planning  and  pride  in  craftsmanship.  Projects  in- 


cluded the  construction  from  scrap  materials  of 
machine  tools— lathe  and  jigsaw,  the  building  from 
the  coils  up  of  exquisitely  finished  telegraph  instru- 
ments, of  Leiden  jars  and  other  electrical  apparatus 
and  the  carrying  through  of  numerous  experiments. 
Grandfather  was  a deeply  religious  man,  active  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Daily  Bible  reading  after 
dinner  was  both  a religious  and  an  educational 
experience.  Verses  were  read  in  turn  around  the 
table,  often  from  different  translations,  stimulating 
discussion.  Questions  were  often  the  occasion  to 
send  the  children  to  the  encyclopedia  or  unabridged 
dictionary.  In  such  a home  Charlie’s  quick  mind 
and  practical  bent  were  stimulated. 

His  mother,  grandmother  and  numerous  uncles 
and  aunts  provided  other  kinds  of  influences, 
expecially  during  the  long  summers  in  the  Pocono 
mountains,  where  swimming,  tennis,  hiking  and 
boating  with  siblings  and  cousins.  Meeting  for  Wor- 
ship in  a majestic  grove  of  trees,  folk  dancing  and 
many  evening  games  of  kick-the-can  or  hide-and- 
seek  provided  a healthy  outdoor  life. 

Public  school  through  junior  high  was  followed 
by  strict  Quaker  boarding  school  at  Westtown  from 
which  Charlie  graduated  in  1936.  He  early  showed 
particular  ability  in  math  and  science  and  was  heard 
to  complain  of  literal-minded  math  teachers  who 
expected  him  to  write  out  all  the  self  evident  inter- 
mediate equations  one  did  in  one’s  head  in  the  solu- 
tion of  a math  problem! 

Westtown  was  followed  by  Haverford  College, 
majoring  in  physics  but  deeply  influenced  by  the 
Quaker  atmosphere.  Graduate  work  followed  with 
research  using  the  cyclotron  at  Purdue  University 
where  a Master’s  was  earned.  However  the  arrival 
of  World  War  II  closed  this  research  avenue  to 
Charlie  who  had  registered  as  a conscientious 
objector. 

There  followed  several  years’  service  in  Civilian 
Public  Service  ending  up  at  Mount  Weather, 

Virginia,  where  his  scientific  abilities  served  meteo- 
rology. Then  came  his  first  marriage  and  the  years 
getting  his  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  years  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
in  Washington  began,  in  the  late  ’40’s,  his  forty- 
year  involvement  with  the  digital  computer. 

(Continued  on  page  94) 
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(Memorial  Minute:  Cont.  from  page  93) 

Charles  and  his  family  moved  to  San  Diego  in 
the  ’50’s  and,  with  the  foundation  of  Computer 
Sciences  Corporation,  to  Los  Angeles.  His  second 
marriage  to  Miriam  brought  a third  child. 

Participation  in  Friends’  Meetings  and  organiza- 
tions has  always  been  one  of  Charlie’s  top  priorities. 
In  Philadelphia  and  Washington  he  was  a regular 
attender  and  supporter  of  local  Meetings.  For  most 
of  approximately  twenty  years  in  Southern 
California  he  was  an  active  member  of  Santa  Monica 
Meeting,  serving  on  Ministry  and  Oversight  and 
other  responsible  positions,  including  several  terms 
as  Presiding  Clerk.  He  was  also,  for  a term.  Clerk 
of  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting. 

In  1977  he  and  Miriam  moved  to  Grass  Valley 
to  help  form  an  intentional  community  with  four 
other  couples.  They  became  active  in  Grass  Valley 
Friends  Meeting  and  Charles  was  serving  as  Treasurer 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  served  two  years  on 
the  Board  of  the  John  Woolman  School,  and  was 
Registrar  in  1983  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  took 
much  of  his  time  and  enthusiasm  during  the  last 
three  years.  He  has  been  a very  active  clerk  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  F.C.L.  state-wide, 
using  his  computer  skills  to  help  get  its  record  keep- 
ing in  order  and  organizing  fund-raising  activities. 

Other  organizations  which  have  benefitted  from 
Charlie’s  spirit  and  organizing  skills  have  been  the 
Tahoe  Waterfront  Club  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president  for  a year  and  a half  and  the  Golden 
Empire  Elying  Club  in  which  he  and  Miriam  have 
been  active  for  six  years,  Charles  serving  a term 
as  Vice-President. 

In  all  that  he  did  Charles  was  respected  for  his 
vigor,  his  probity,  his  eagerness  and  his  generosity. 

A man  of  practical  rather  than  philosophical  or 
intellectual  bent  he  was  held  in  high  regard  by  all 
who  knew  and  worked  with  him.  He  was  a wise 
scientist,  a gentle  Quaker,  a good  husband,  a kind 
and  loving  father  and  grandfather  whose  spirit  lives 
on  in  each  of  us. 

He  left  us  on  November  20,  1983,  doing  what 
he  loved  most  of  all  to  do— flying.  May  his  spirit 
soar  and  give  strength  to  our  wings. 


Letter 
Dear  Friends, 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  a Friends 
Center  for  Peace  (CAP)  is  now  in  existence  in  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  according  to  a letter  from  Betty 
Ridgeway,  a Friend  of  Mickleton,  New  Jersey,  in- 
volved in  its  inception  and  establishment.  Sharing 
the  temporary  rented  quarters  will  be  the  Latin 
American  Center  of  Friends  World  College  and 
Friends  World  Committee.  Julio  Quan,  Director 
of  the  Friends  World  College  Center,  will  also  serve 
as  Education  Program  Director  for  the  Peace  Center 

For  the  benefit  of  traveling  Friends,  the  address 
is:  El  Centro  de  los  Amigos  para  la  Paz  (CAP), 

Calle  Siete  No.  291 , San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  Central 
America  (two  blocks  north  of  Parque  Morazon). 

The  telephone  number  is  21-03-02,  preceded  by 
01 1 506  for  direct  dialing  from  the  U.S. 

Betty  Ridgeway  can  be  reached  during  the  win- 
ter months  by  writing  to  Apdo  3960,  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  C.A.,  and  telephone  (01 1 506)  21-66- 
89.  She  states  that  she  will  be  “glad  to  make 
reservations  to  suit  your  style  and  purse  and  at 
least  help  you  find  your  way  around”  if  there  are 
Friends  contemplating  a visit  to  Costa  Rica.  Since 
she  will  be  primarily  involved  in  building  a library 
for  CAP,  she  asks  if  Friends  have  any  literature  and 
subscriptions  on  peace  and  related  areas  to  donate. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  publications  in  Spanish  and 
French,  as  well  as  English,  will  be  welcomed.  Until 
April,  1984,  she  will  respond  from  San  Jose,  and 
from  April  to  October,  1984,  from  Mickleton,  NJ 
08056. 

Frank  Shutts,  Claremont  Meeting 

Anton  and  Barbara  Nelson  to  Attend  South  Africa 
Yearly  Meeting 

Anton  Nelson  is  a FWCC  rep  from  PYM  and  with 
his  wife  Barbara  will  be  attending  South  Africa 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Harare,  Zimbabwe,  the  first  week 
of  1984.  They  will  spend  six  weeks  visiting  South 
African  Quakers,  with  a particular  interest  in  the 
Soweto  Friends  Center  project.  They  return  the 
first  part  of  February  and  will  be  available  to  share 
with  meetings  their  impressions  (off  the  record) 
and  can  be  reached  after  10  Feb.  at  901  Santa  Bar- 
bara Rd.,  Berkeley  94707,  Phone  (415)  527-0922. 
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Calendar 

(Additions  to  the  Calendar  published  in  the 
December,  1983,  issue) 


January,  1984 

13-15 


20-22 


28-29 

February,  1984 

3 

24-26 


March,  1984 

23-25 


IMYM  Midwinter  Women’s 
Gathering,  Mt.  View  Meeting, 
Denver.  (This  is  a correction 
to  the  December  Calendar.) 

Teresina  Havens’  Conference, 
“Drums  and  Silence:  The 
Dialectic  Between  Buddhist 
Ritual  and  Unprogrammed 
Meeting  for  Worship.” 

Contact  Hosts,  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center,  P.O.  Box  686, 
Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005 

New  Mexico  Quarterly  Meeting, 
Albuquerque  Meeting,  Hosts 


Southern  California  Quarterly 
Meeting  at  Claremont  Meeting 

Workshop:  “What  It  Is  To  Be  A 
Woman  In  1984,”  led  by  Nan 
Carr  and  Joan  Forest,  Ben  Lomond 
Quaker  Center.  Contact  the  Hosts. 


Conflict  Resolution  Workshop 
with  Dee  Kelsey  and  Meg  Miranda, 
Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 
Contact  the  Hosts. 


April,  1984 

13-15  Southern  California  Conference 

on  Religion  and  Psychology, 
Rancho  Del  Cielo.  (See 
announcement.) 

27-29  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly 

Meeting,  Cispus  Learning  Center, 
Randle,  WA,  Tacoma  Meeting, 
Hosts. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births:  Greta  Loy  was  born  to  Gareth  and  Juda 

Loy,  La  Jolla  Meeting,  on  November  1 1 , 1983. 

Caitlan  Rose  was  born  to  Tom  and  Kilby 
Cameron,  Albuquerque  Meeting,  on  October  2,  1983. 

Leanne  Elizabeth  was  born  to  Pat  and 
Barbara  Hoge  on  October  13,  1983.  Leanne  is 
the  granddaughter  of  Marian  and  A1  Hoge, 
Albuquerque  Meeting. 

Martha  Indira  Tyson  was  born  to  Indira 
Clark  and  Samuel  Tyson,  De/ro  Meeting,  on  Septem- 
ber 19, 1983. 

Deaths:  Charles  Swift,  Grass  Valley  Meeting, 

died  November  20,  1983,  in  an  airplane  crash  in 
Nevada  City.  (See  memorial  minute  this  issue.) 

Alexandra  Docili,  San  Francisco 
Meeting,  died  November  24,  1983,  of  cancer. 

(See  memorial  minute  this  issue.) 

Agnes  Newhall  West,  Monterey  Peninsula 
Meeting,  died  July  25,  1983. 

Muriel  Bastin,  Monterey  Peninsula 
Meeting,  died  July  26,  1983. 


Southern  California  Friends  Conference  on 
Religion  and  Psychology  will  hold  its  third  annual 
conference  at  Rancho  Del  Cielo,  Ramona,  CA 
April  13-15,  1984 

The  conference  this  year  will  focus  on  develop- 
ing the  art  of  dialogue  between  our  Inner  and  Outer 
worlds.  “The  meeting  of  these  two  realms  is  the 
true  goal  of  human  consciousness.”  (R.A.J.) 

Guest  Leader:  Robert  Johnson. 

Robert  Johnson  is  in  private  practice  in  San  Diego 
and  is  a much-sought  after  speaker.  He  is  the  author 
of  He,  a book  about  the  masculine  psychology; 

She,  a commentary  on  the  Greek  myth  of  Amor 
and  Psyche;  We,  a commentary  on  the  medieval 
myth  of  Tristan  and  Isolde. 

The  fee  for  the  weekend  is  $65.00,  or  if  after 
March  24,  $70.00.  For  information  and  applica- 
tion write  Gretchen  Rudnick,  Registrar,  441  Rose- 
mont  St.,  La  Jolla  92037,  Tel.  619-454-7459. 
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Resources 

The  Mondragon  Experiment 

by  Robert  Schutz,  Redwood  Forest  Meeting 

A BBC -produced  program,  50  minutes,  color, 
available  on  video-cassette  or  16-mm  film  from 
California  Newsreel,  630  Natoma  St.,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94103,  $75  general  rental,  $40  for  non-profit 
organizations. 

If  the  way  we  treat  our  fellow  human  beings  at 
the  workplace  is  a matter  of  religious  or  of  spiritual 
concern,  then  this  film  is  of  seminal  importance  in 
the  religious  life  of  Friends.  That  is  why  it  was 
shown  by  the  Social  Order  Committee  to  more  than 
a hundred  of  us  after  a late  plenary  session  this 
year  at  PYM.  I believe  we  all  welcomed  the  achieve- 
ment it  showed  as  a breakthrough  in  the  economic 
life  of  mankind,  a Third  Way,  a model  of  business 
organization  that  makes  capital  work  for  people 
(not  people  for  capital-ists)  and  removes  the  fun- 
damental conflict  of  interest  we  see  everywhere 
about  us  between  management  and  labor. 

Mondragon  is  a little  town  in  the  Basque  country 
of  Northwest  Spain.  There,  in  1956,  a group  of  five 
young  men  started  a factory  and  turned  to  the  local 
parish  priest  for  advice  on  cooperative  organization— 
not  consumer,  not  marketing,  not  purchasing 
cooperation— but  industrial  cooperation.  The  priest, 
long  a student  of  the  Rochdale  principles,  did  some 
hard  thinking  and  came  up  with  sound  advice. 
Twenty-five  years  later  there  are  in  that  small  area 
more  than  eighty  such  industrial  cooperatives  em- 
ploying 27,000  people,  with  their  own  bank,  con- 
sumer cooperatives,  housing,  health  services,  and 
social  security  system.  The  story  is  truly  inspiring; 
adaptation  to  our  conditions  is  the  monumental 
challenge,  and  seeing  is  believing.  Highly 
recommended. 

Partap  Aggarwal  from  Friends  Centre, 
Rasulia,  India,  Plans  U.S.  Tour 

Partap  Aggarwal,  Coordinator  of  the  work  of 
Friends  Rural  Centre,  Rasulia,  India,  will  be  touring 
the  United  States  beginning  on  the  West  Coast 
February  17,  1984.  He  is  interested  in  meeting 
with  Friends  and  others  engaged  in  experiments  in 
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natural  farming  linked  with  an  alternative,  non- 
exploitive  life  style  which  affects  every  aspect  of 
living— food,  clothing,  housing,  health,  education, 
recreation,  etc.  He  wishes  to  discuss  common 
interests  in  conservation,  development  and  peace. 

Contact  Partap  Aggarwal  at  Friends  Rural 
Centre,  Rasulia,  Hoshangabad,  M.P.  461001,  India, 
air  mail,  to  arrange  a meeting  or  lecture.  Partap 
received  his  Ph.D.  from  Cornell  University  in  1966 
and  is  the  author  of  four  books  and  many  articles. 


Yearly  Meeting  Dates 

Inter-Mountain  Yearly 

June  13-17,  1984 

Meeting: 

Ghost  Ranch,  New 
Mexico 

North  Pacific  Yearly 

July  18-22,  1984 

Meeting: 

at  St.  Thomas 
Center,  Washington 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting: 

July  8-14,  1984 
YMCACamp,La  *' 
Honda,  California 

